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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 





Another Medal for E. H. Wilson 


Announcement is made by the Royal 
Horticultural Society that the Veitch 
Memorial Gold Medal has_ been 
awarded to Ernest H. Wilson, M. A., 
V.M.H., for his introductions to gar- 
dens and his books. This medal is 
awarded from the proceeds of the 
Veitch Memorial Trust, and has not 
been given to any other man in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Wilson is also the only man 
in this country to whom the Victoria 
Medal of Honor has been given. 

As is well known, Mr. Wilson is now 
the assistant director of the Arnold 
Arboretum, and the author of several 
books, the latest of which, ‘‘ America’s 
Greatest Garden,’’ is having an un- 
precedented sale. Mr. Wilson’s other 
books include ‘‘ Aristocrats of the 
Garden,’’ a new and enlarged edition 
of which is just being put out by his 
Boston publishers; ‘‘ Lilies of Eastern 
Asia,’’ ‘‘A Naturalist in Western 
China,” and “the Romance of Our 
Trees.’’ 

Mr. Wilson has spent some twenty- 
five years in travel in oriental coun- 
tries, Africa and India, and has in- 
troduced about 2,000 plants, many of 
which are now growing in American 
gardens. 


Winter vs. Summer Pruning 


Little difference has been noted be- 
tween winter-pruned and summer- 
pruned apple trees on the grounds of 
the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva where a 
comparison of winter and summer 
pruning has been in progress for sev- 
eral years. The Station horticulturists 
advocate pruning apple trees in win- 
ter, however, when the operation can 
be more carefully and easily per- 
formed. 

At this season of the year there is 
no foliage to prevent the orchardist 
from seeing at a glance just which 
branches should be removed. More- 
over, as soon as the trees commence 
to bear it is always difficult to take 
out wood which should be eliminated 
because of the crop of fruit. 


Baldwin, Boiken, Esopus, Hubbards- 


ton, MeIntosh, Spy, and Greening 
have been pruned both in the summer 
and in the winter on the Station 
grounds. There are no differences to 
be noted in the size or shape of the 
trees, it is said, all being equally good, 
stocky, stout trees with large heads 
and typical of their respective vari- 
eties. The general shape and size of 
the tops of both summer- and winter- 
pruned trees is the same, and pruning 
at different periods in the year seems 
not to have affected the growth, shape, 
or character of the trees in any re- 
spect. 

Either practice of pruning will 
prove satisfactory while the trees are 
young, declare the Station horticul- 
turists, but for sake of convenience 
fruit growers may well adhere to the 
usual plan of winter-pruning when 


the framework of the tree is entirely 
visible and when other farm opera- 
tions are less pressing. 





A New Camellia 


Camellias, like Gardenias, are rap- 
idly regaining their old-time popular- 
ity. They are being exhibited in in- 
creasing numbers at the flower shows, 
and are to be found in many private 
greenhouses. They look particularly 
well as place flowers at luncheons and 
dinners, and when allowed to float in 
water in low bowls are decorative on 
the living room or library table. It is 
a fact not commonly known that the 
plant which produces the tea of com- 
merece is a Camellia, C. theifera, some- 
times called Teaplant. 

New varieties of Camellias are be- 
ing produced, some of them being re- 
markable for their size and the deli- 
eacy of their petalage. Unfortunately, 
some of the best of these new kinds 

















THE NEW CAMELLIA MISS MABEL BAYARD THAYER 
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never get into commerce. William An- 
derson, superintendent for Mrs. Bay- 
ard Thayer, at Lancaster, Mass., has 
originated a semi-double, rose-colored 
form of exquisite beauty, and one 
which has aroused much enthusiasm 
wherever seen. This Camellia has 
been named Miss Mabel Bayard 
Thayer, for Mrs. Thayer’s daughter. 

Camellias are of slow growth and 
not very easy to propagate but can 
be grown from soft wood cuttings. 





Philadelphia Flower Show 


Philadelphia has never had a more 
artistically arranged flower show than 
the one which opened at the Commer- 
cial Museum Tuesday March 9, and 
continued until March 13. The Show 
was sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society with the as- 
sistance of the Florists Club and lo- 
cal Garden Clubs. 

There was a formal opening on 
Tuesday night when E. P. Klinger as 
master of ceremonies introduced Miss 
Gilda Grey, and presented her with 
a huge bouquet of Sweet Peas that 
had been named in her honor. The 
attendance the first night was over 
four thousand. 


One of the features of the show was 
a magnificent Orchid display made by 
the Joseph E. Widener estate. Cat- 
tleyas in variety were particularly 
notable in this group. The Widener 
estate also exhibited a splendid col- 
lection of Acacias. 


Two large gardens were included in 
the exhibition, one a Rose garden and 
the other a Bulb garden. Both were 
put up by Henry F. Michell under the 
direction of Philip Frued. The Bulb 
garden included a representation in 
red, white and blue Hyacinths of a 
waving American fiag. 


Another notable display was that 
of J. J. Habermehl’s Sons, which was 
staged on a sixty foot platform raised 


five feet above the floor level. The 
effect produced was that of the front 
of a mansion opening upon a terrace, 
which was banked with foliage and 
flowering plants. The center feature 
was a pagoda, its arched roof being 
studded with electric lights while be- 
neath it a large electric fountain 
played. 


A Spanish garden with many inter- 


, 
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esting features was arranged by Hen- 
gel Brothers, of Overbrook. An arched 
gateway in a ten foot plastered wall 
gave a view of a handsome painting, 
which depicted widening steps ap- 
parently leading to another section of 
the garden. 


Across the hall from the Spanish 
garden was what appeared to be a 
decorated stone gateway supporting 
an iron fence. Directly opposite the 
gate was a circular bed planted with 
Evonymus and fronted and _ sur- 
rounded by pink and white Japanese 
Azaleas. This well designed exhibit 
was made by the Hugh G. Graham 
Company, of Elkins Park. 


There was a large exhibit of Roses 
and other cut flowers, which were first 
judged and afterwards arranged for 
artistic effect by experts from local 
retail stores. The Roses particularly 
made a very striking effect, being 
grouped in large baskets in front of 
a sateen background. Much of the 
floor space in the hall was covered by 
a pergola to give the effect of a well 
arranged garden filled with various 
Easter flowering plants, Azaleas be- 
ing particularly conspicuous. Florida 





LATE MARCH WORK 


H*881D Delphinium seed, as well 
as that of Moonflowers and Can- 
nas, should be soaked in warm water 
before being sown in flats. 
PEN your coldframes and hotbeds 
during the warmest part of the 
day to give them air. 
OSES are easiest to handle when 
they are dormant, and should be 
set out as soon as the garden can be 
worked. 
HE important things to remember 
when vo age | out Roses are to 
keep the roots from drying out and 
to have the hole large enough so that 
the roots can be well spread out in it. 
i the alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing have heaved your Rose bushes, 
shrubs or any other plants out of the 
ground, see that they are replaced and 
the earth firmly packed about the 
roots at once. 
Be 40 away all dead wood from your 
Rose bushes when the weather is 
warm enough and dig in a little bone 
meal and wood ashes with their win- 
ter mulch. 
NLESS your grape vines are al- 
ready pruned, it will be well to 
finish this work at once, before the 
sap starts. 
| seve may be planted outside 
very early in spring, but quicker 
results are obtaine 
in a coldframe. 
‘| sS= easiest of the early varieties 
of lettuce is May King. Black 
Seeded Tennis Ball is probably the 
best of the butter varieties. 
SE a rake, wood ashes, bone meal 
and a roller on your lawn when 
it is dry enough not to be soft. 
EMEMBER that Oherries and 
Plums should be grafted earlier 
than Appice or Pears, often by the 
middle of March. 








by sowing seeds 


ARLY in the season it is best to 

use liquid wax for grafting. If 
hard wax is used, grease the hands 
with butter or lard. 
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Moss hung suspended from the per- 
gola, helping to create a pleasing ef- 
fect, and a large spider web in one 
corner aroused much interest. 


The various garden clubs made 
many interesting exhibits. Indeed the 
cooperation of the garden clubs was 
an important feature in the -success 
of the exhibition. 





Boston’s Flower Show 


Unusual plans are being made for 
Boston’s great Spring Flower Show, 
which opens at Horticultural Hall at 
3 p. m., Wednesday, March 17, and 
continues through Sunday, March 21. 


Many additional prizes to be offered 
by the Garden Clubs have been con- 
tributed by individual members, and 
for the first time in many years it 
has been necessary to decline exhibits 
for the show. 


There will be musie by a Hawaiian 
band each afternoon and evening, and 
lectures will be given every day, the 
speakers being Ernest H. Wilson, of 
the Arnold Arboretum, Max Schling, 
of New York City, and W. N. Craig, 
of Weymouth. 





RARE PLANTS 


The Harvard Botanic Garden has 
recently received two lots of seeds of 
unusual interest. From Dr. B. M. Rob- 
inson, of the Gray Herbarium, the 
Garden has received 24 packets of 
seeds from the Pennell expedition in 
Chile, including several new Calceo- 
larias, Mimulus and related plants. 
Few of these have been tried in cul- 
tivation and some of them are species 
new to science. As the seed was gath- 
ered at considerable elevation, some 
of the plants may prove wholly hardy, 
and at any rate they will be of easy 
culture. 


From Prof. M. L. Fernald, of the 
Gray Herbarium, have come some 20 
more packets of seeds from his ex- 
pedition last summer in Newfound- 
land in addition to those already pre- 
sented. A year ago he presented seed 
of similar species from his excursion 
in the northern provinces. While these 
are all alpine plants, and able to 
withstand any cold, they may prove 
of difficult cultivation here, as many 
are lime lovers and all will suffer in 
our hot dry summers. 


It will be interesting to compare 
the behavior of these lots of seeds 
from the two ends of our hemisphere. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Botanic Garden, Harvard Universiiv. 
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Azaleas for the Garden 





When garden makers come to real- 
ize the opportunities for continuous 
bloom offered by the hardy Azaleas, 
they will grow these plants in increas- 
ing numbers. By making a proper 
selection it is possible to have flowers 
from the end of April until the middle 
of the summer, with a pleasing varia- 
tion in form and color. 

The Azalea parade begins with the 
opening of A. mucronulata, an Asiatic 
shrub with rose-colored flowers and 
sometimes growing six feet high. It is 
a species which likes dry and stony 
locations. 

In contrast comes another very 
early Azalea, A. Vaseyi, a native 
American plant which likes a moist 
situation and grows best near a pond 
or a running stream. Its typical flow- 
ers are pink, but there is a pure white 
variety. 

Native and foreign Azaleas make a 
happy family in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, where a large collection has been 
made, blooming side by side without 
striking a discordant note. A. Schlip- 
penbachii, an Asiatic shrub opens its 
flowers before those of Vasey’s 
Azaleas have faded. In spite of its 
difficult name, given in honor of a 
Russian admiral, it is gradually com- 
ing into commerce, and seems likely to 





prove one of our best early spring 
shrubs. It eventually becomes a large 
plant, and its unusually large, pink 
flowers, with a delicate fragrance, im- 
mediately command attention. 

A. poukhanense, a pretty Korean 


species, flowers at about the same 


time. The Poukhan Azalea is dwarfer 
and has smaller blooms, but it flowers 
in great profusion, and remains ia 
good condition for several weeks. Its 
light purple flowers are a little diffi- 
cult to handle in some situations, but 
it is a shrub to be recommended and 
is exceedingly hardy. 

Two native Azaleas A. nudiflora and 
A. rosea, bloom next. The former is 
the first to open, although by only 
a few days. The flowers are pale pink, 
but are almost without fragrance, 
wherein they differ greatly from A. 
rosea, the perfume of which adds 
much to its value. 

A. rosea is colored, as the 
name suggests, and is one of the most 
tractable of all the Azaleas, as it will 
grow in soil which is strongly im- 
pregnated with lime, for which reason 
it is a species to be chosen for eul- 
tivation in parts of the country 
where on account of lime in the soil 
no other member of the family can 
be kept alive. 


rose 


AZALEAS ARE REMARKABLY FLORIFEROUS SHRUBS 
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Two Japanese Azaleas, A. Kaemp- 
feri and A. japonica, and an American 
species, A. calendulacea, carry the 
display through May and into June. 
They are among the most spectacular 
of all species. Kaempfer’s Azalea, 
which was introduced by Professor 
C. 8. Sargent, is a particularly impor- 
tant species for general planting, its 
salmon colored flowers lasting for a 
long time, and the upright habit of the 
plant making it exceptionally useful. 
One point to be remembered when 
planting it is that the flowers will 
bleach in a very sunny situation. They 
are better for being shaded somewhat 
by tall trees in the middle of the day. 

A. japonica is more brilliant, the 
colors ranging from flame red to soft 
yellow, making them good companions 
for our native Flame Azalea, which 
when seen growing wild in scanty 
woodlands makes a gorgeous picture. 

Another American species, A. ar- 
boreseens, treads close on the heels of 
the Flame Azalea, but is wholly differ- 
ent in appearance, the expanded flow- 
ers being white but contrasting pleas- 
antly with pink buds. Unlike the 
earlier species, A. arborescens has full 
grown leaves when its flowers open, as 
does A. viscosa, the Swamp Honey- 
suckle, which brings the Azalea pro- 
cession to an end. This is one of the 
best of the family, and one which can 
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be freely recommended for gardens, in 
spite of the fact that it is commonly 
seen growing wild in swamps. Its pure 
white flowers are exceedingly sweet 
and remain on the plants a long time. 

All in all, these Azaleas are worthy 
of much wider attention than they 
have received. No great difficulties are 
presented in growing them, although, 
like all Rhododendrons, they resent 
the presence of lime, and should never 
be fed with the manures or fertilizers 
commonly used for stimulating garden 
shrubs. 





THE SHRUBBY CANDYTUFTS 

No plants bear flowers of purer 
white or in greater profusion than the 
Shrubby Candytufts, of which two 
species are perfectly hardy in the 
Arnold Arboretum. The annual sorts 
are well known in gardens but the 
shrubby kinds although of greater 
value, are less widely grown. They are 
dwarf, much-branched plants which 
spread themselves into broad clumps. 

Of the two hardy shrubby species 
Iberis Tenoreana is the first to blossom. 
This happens toward the end of May, 
when a broad patch of this plant in 
the shrub collection covers itself in 
foamy white. It is a plant only four to 





eight inches tall and while it thrives 
in an open border, it, and all its kind, 
flourish best in rockeries and on old 
walls. 

As the flowers of Tenore’s Candy- 
tuft pass, those of the second species 
(I. sempervirens) open. Two other 
species which should be tried in warm 
sheltered situations are I. gibraltarica 
and I. saxatilis, both of which are es- 
pecially valuable for the rockery and 
old walls. 

These shrubby Iberis are easily prop- 
agated by cuttings or division and in 
blossom their charms are irresistible. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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| ANNUALS 


The Phacelias 


Phacelia campanularia is a hardy 
annual commonly overlooked by gar- 
den makers, even those who specialize 
in blue flowers. Yet it is an interest- 
‘ng and attractive little plant, very 
dwarf to be sure, growing only about 
nine inches high, but for that very 
reason good for edging purposes. It is 
a native of California and New Mex- 
ico, and produces small, bell-like flow- 
ers, borne in clusters on small, wiry 
stems. 


It is best to sow the seeds out of 
doors where the plants are to grow, 
this being done as soon as danger of 
hard frosts is past. If the seedlings 
are allowed to stand ten inches apart, 
the plants will soon make an un- 
broken row, but pinching them once 
or twice helps to make them bushy, 
although somewhat delaying the 
blooming period. Light soil and a 
sunny situation suit the Phacelias. 

There are other varieties, including 
P. grandiflora, which grows a foot 
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IBERIS TENOREANA AS IT GROWS AT THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


high, and P. econgesta, which has 
mauve flowers, but they are not so 
easy to find in the catalogues. 





The Mexican Poppy 


Argemone is a name not often heard 
in the conversation of garden makers 
in the eastern states, but belongs to 
a handsome annual, a member of the 
Poppy family, and sometimes called 
the Mexican Poppy. It is an interest- 
ing plant, although somewhat stiff in 
habit. It grows two feet high, has 
finely cut, prickly foliage, Poppy-like 
in appearance, and produces large and 
rather showy flowers, some gold and 
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some yellow. The flowers stand well 
above the plant, being borne at the 
tips of the branches, and are dis- 
tinectly ornamental. If they are kept 
cut back they will bloom throughout 
the season. 

The Mexican Poppy is a fine plant 
for a very sandy, hot situation. It de- 
mands less moisture than most flow- 
ers, and thrives vigorously under what 
would seem to be adverse conditions. 
The large seeds are to be sown out of 
doors as soon as the ground becomes 
warm. Transplanting is not desirable, 
and the plants should be thinned to 
stand a foot apart. Planted in a row, 
they make a good temporary hedge, 
the prickly character of which will 
turn small animals. Some of the hy- 
brids recently made in Europe are an 
improvement over the wild forms. 





Mignonette 


If Mignonette is to be grown for 
its fragrance, the smaller flowered 
kinds are to be chosen. The large 
spikes grown by commercial florists 
are not the most satisfactory for pri- 
vate gardens. Another point to re- 
member is that Mignonette is not 
readily transplanted. It is the usual 
custom to sow the seed in April or 
early May in the spot where the 
plants are to flower. 

Successive sowings at intervals of 
two or three weeks will be necessary 
in order to keep continuous blooms, 
as the flowering season of the individ- 
ual plants is not long. The plants 
should stand three or four inches 
apart, and prefer a somewhat moist 
location where they get the sun in 
the morning only, although they will 
thrive fairly well in almost any loca- 
tion which is not unduly hot or dry. 





ROSA HUGONIS 


In Horticulture for December 15th 
appears an article entitled “Rosa Hu- 
gonis—a joy and a sorrow.” So great a 
favorite is this Rose that drawing at- 
tention to an unfortunate failing has 
caused consternation among Rose lov- 
ers. What the writer states is perfectly 
true yet panic is foolish. 

In the Arnold Arboretum may be 
seen at this moment a healthy speci- 
men of the original Hugonis Rose in 
this country. It was received here in 
the autumn of 1908 as a seedling plant 
from the Royal Gardens, Kew. In the 
spring of 1909 it was planted in the 
shrub collection, where it is today. 
Several times during the last seven- 
teen years large stems have died sud- 
denly, disfiguring the plant for the 
time being. But the bush has always 
pushed up strong new canes from the 
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base and in a season or two the plant 
assumes fully its pristine beauty. 
Note that this is a seedling plant and 
it would appear that this Rose should 
be on its own roots. Just what causes 
the strong canes to die suddenly I do 
not know, but it is a weakness pos- 


sessed by many oriental plants and 


across the water it is known in many 
nurseries as the Japanese die-back. 


A great many good plants have some 
weak point but telling truthfully about 
them should not deter plant lovers 
from cultivating them, since the truth 
is always helpful. As to Rosa Hugonis, 
it should be in every garden, for it is 
the best of all hardy yellow flowering 
Roses and one of the most lovely plants 
known to cultivation. 


—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


The culture of the tuberous rooted 
Begonia is simple and the plants are 
very satisfactory both for growing in 
pots and for bedding out. There are 
many varieties, single, double, crested 
and frilled, and the colors range from 
purest white through tints of pink, 
yellow, orange, salmon, red and rich 
crimson. The plants do best in shady 
places, the north side of a house be- 
ing ideal. A rich, light soil is best 
suited for their development, and 
when pots are used this soil should 
consist of two parts good garden 
loam, two parts leaf mould or peat 
moss and one part sand. 

Start the tubers in flats or pots by 
the middle of March for early blooms. 
Those in flats can be set in the garden 
when danger from frost is over. When 
starting the.tubers put most of the 
soil in the pots or flats, then set the 
bulbs in place and just cover with 
soil. Water and put in light place. 
Continue to water sparingly until 
growth starts, and then more freely. 
After those in pots have flowered, 
water should gradually be withheld 
and the foliage allowed to ripen. Then 
the pots can be set away in a dry 
place until the next spring. 

Those that are bedded out should 
be dug in the autumn, the soil shaken 
off, and the tubers put in sand, being 
kept in a moderately warm place until 
time to start them out in the spring 
again. A factor which makes these 
plants desirable is their long blooming 
season. This season continues from 
May until the first frost. 

—Annie R. Blanchard. 
Melrose, Mass. 
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PERENNIALS 


The Whorlflower 


Morina longifolia is the best of the 
Whorlflowers. It is a very pretty per- 
ennial and gets its common name from 
the fact that the flowers are arranged 
in whorls, tier above tier. These flow- 
ers are tubular in shape, and appear 
to be white when they first open. 
Later, when fully expanded, they are 
found to have a bright red interior, 
producing an unusual effect. 

The flowering season is a long one, 
extending from June until September, 
but even when not in bloom the plant 
is attractive, having glossy green foli- 
age, with spiny edges. 

In order to thrive the plant must 
receive rather careful attention, being 
planted preferably in a deep loamy 
soil. It likes half shade, and started 
plants may now be purchased in this 
country. 
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rock garden plant, P. reptans has 
other uses. It can be planted for an 
early spring ground cover, and looks 
especially well when used in large 
quantities under Tulips. 





Bowman’s Root 


Bowman’s Root may be a somewhat 
local name for Gallenia trifoliata, but 
apparently the plant is not very well 
known under any name. Nevertheless 


it is a graceful and attractive peren- 
nial, hardy, and of very easy cultiva- 
tion in almost any situation. The flow- 
ers are white, but tinged with pink, 
and the stems are red. It looks partic- 
ularly well when growing with Ferns, 
and has also been recommended as a 
good perennial to interplant with 
Lilies. Certainly it is well worth get- 
ting acquainted with. Started plants 
may be purchased, or it can be grown 
from seed, and is readily increased by 
division when established. 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS GROWING AT THE BASE OF TALL TREES 


Polemonium Reptans 


The remark is sometimes made that 
the old fashioned Jacob’s Ladder 
(Polemonium caeruleum) would be an 
excellent rock plant if it did not grow 


so tall. As a matter of fact, there is 
another species of Polemonium (P. 
reptans) which is very dwarf in habit, 
for which reason it is admirably adap- 
ted for rock work. It is sometimes 
classed as a subtrailing plant, but has 
a creeping rhizome, so that it gradu- 
ally spreads. The leaves are Fernlike, 
and the flowers, which are light blue, 
come in early May. The plants die 
down to a large extent as the season 
advances. 

Although to be recommended as a 


The Pentstemons 


Although Pentstemons are classed 
among the perennials, they are best 
grown from seeds in the northern 
states because of the fact that they 
do not winter well. The plants make 


rapid growth and if seeds are started 
in boxes of earth in March in the 
house or in the coldframe in April 
they will flower in the autumn. The 
Pentstemon, which is sometimes called 
Bearded Tongue, grows from two to 
three feet high, and has curiously 
shaped flowers which vary from white 
to crimson. Several improved named 
varieties are now being put on the 
market, some of the best coming from 
California. 
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COMMENTS ON ‘‘CRIMSON 
SHADES IN GLADIOLI’’ 


To the Editor :—The article ‘‘ Crim- 
son Shades in Gladioli’’ in the issue 
of March 1, is probably justified in 
giving all the praise it bestows upon 
certain varieties. Knowledge of who 
wrote that article, however, might as- 
sist in interpreting much that was 
stated and cause allowance to be made 
for several omissions. The most strik- 
ing omission is that of the variety 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, which has the dis- 
tinetion of being so favorably known 
by the members of the American 
Gladiolus Society that in the sym- 
posium it was given a rating of 91.7. 
Only ten varieties of the many in 
commerce were ranked above 90, and 
the highest was put at only 93.6. 


Robert J. Kunderd is another red 
that ranked above 90. This is a bril- 
liant deep vermilion-red, while the 
former is of peach-red overlaid with 
flame-scarlet. Caroline Esberg, vivid 
flaming searlet-red, which holds its 
color well; Pythia, with large blooms 
that are spectrum-red, throat of car- 
mine and a white blotch at the base 
upon the reverse, and Red Fire, an 
intense solid self-red, might well be 
considered. The one mentioned last 
has met with so much favor in Eng- 
land, although it is an American pro- 
duction, that it received the Award 
of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1922. 

Two very dark Gladioli, worthy of 
being named, are Montezuma and 
Ciree. The latter may be displaced, 
in time, by Arabia, mentioned in the 
article of March 1. 

Purple Glory should have been de- 
scribed as of very deep velvety 
maroon, with almost black blotches in 
the throat and with petals elegantly 
ruffled. 


Any list of this kind could, of 
course, be prolonged to a great length 
and yet omit some that a connoisseur 
might desire to ineludg, even at the 
sacrifice of varieties that make an ap- 
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peal to persons of different tastes and 
opinions. 

Dr. F. E. Bennett makes long spikes 
of large flowers, with splendid sub- 
stance and well arranged, and is a 
very vigorous grower and excellent 
multiplier. 

—Frank B. Meyer. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 





USEFUL PAMPHLETS 


The following are especially useful 
pamphlets from the files in the Li- 
brary of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society: 


Bearded Iris, by A. W. W. Sand. The chief 
divisions of the pamphlet are classification 
including numerical rating and data cards, 
propagation, cultural directions, exhibition 
treatment, diseases and pests, variety de- 
scriptions. The whole makes up a 90-page 
booklet of great value. (Cornell’ ext. bull. 
112 of N. Y. State College of Agriculture.) 

Changes produced in apple trees by various 
types of pruning. A report on scientific 
studies undertaken to discover the physio- 
logical basis upon which pruning operations 
should be based. (Research bull. 72 of Mo. 
Univ. Agricultural Exp. Sta.) 

Fumigation of ornamental greenhouse plants 
with hydrocyanic-acid gas, by E. R. Sasscer 
and A. D. Borden. A booklet of instructions, 
with tables showing strength and exposure 
for various plants. (Farmers’ bull. 880 of 
U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture.) 

Gladiolus studies—III, Varieties of the gar- 
den Gladiolus, by A. C. Hottes. Variety de- 
scriptions, the result of several years’ work 
at the official trial grounds of the American 
Gladiolus Society in cooperation with Cor- 
nell University. (Cornell ext. bull. 11 of 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture.) 

Greenhouse construction and heating, by J. H. 
Beattie. Up-to-date information on this sub- 
ject is not plentiful. ‘‘This bulletin... 
gives such information as will be useful to 
those who contemplate engaging in the busi- 
ness.’’ (Farmers’ bull. 1318 of U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture.) ° 

Insects injurious to ornamental greenhouse 
plants, by ©. A. Weigel and E. R. Sasscer. 
Given instructions for preparing insecti- 
cides, and for proper methods of fumiga- 
tion. More than half the pamphlet is de- 
voted to a discussion of various ornamental 
and flowering plants and their insect ene- 
mies. (Farmers’ bull. 1362 of U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture.) 

Para-dichlorobenzene (p-c-benzene) for con- 
trolling the peach-tree borer, by A. Peter- 
son. A practical handbook of instructions, 
with photographic illustrations of right and 
wrong methods of application. (Circular 
156 of N. J. Agricultural Exp. Station.) 

Spray bulletin, by W. E. Britton and G. P. 
Clinton. Formulas for spraying field, garden 
and house plants with attacking insects and 
fungi and suitable remedies, lists of dealers 
in spray materials. The bulletin gives much 
information compactly, and is well arranged 
for quick reference. (Bull. 271 of Conn. 
Agricultural Exp. Station.) 

Strawberry rootworm, a new pest on green- 
house roses, by C. A. Weigel. Detailed in- 
formation and instruction on the life history 
and habits of a serious pest. Control and 
prevention of various kinds are described, 
and references are given to other discus- 
sions of the subject. (Dept. bull. 1357 of 
U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 





TO PREVENT THE STEALING OF 
FRUITS BY BIRDS 


The best way to prevent birds from 
eating our choice fruit is to provide 
them with an abundance of fruit 
that they like better or ean reach 
more easily. They will leave Straw- 
berries, Raspberries and Cherries and 
probably other fruits to eram their 
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crops with Juneberries and Mulber- 
ries. 

Only one caution is necessary in 
planting the Mulberry—always place 
it where poultry or pigs may clean up 
the fallen fruit or where the mess 
which this fruit makes when it falls 
will not be objectionable. The one 
place where a Mulberry tree should 
never be planted is on a lawn. 

The dwarf varieties of Juneberries 
(also known as Shadbush, Service- 
berry, Mespilus and Amelanchier) 
may be planted among other shrub- 
bery that grows about as tall as Lilac, 
but the tree varieties should have 
ample space, as they often reach 
heights of 40 feet. Juneberry fruit 
is always eaten so greedily by birds 
that unless it is exceptionally abun- 
dant it never becomes a nuisance by 
falling in large quantities on the 
ground. The chances are that the 
owners of Juneberry trees will get 
little fruit mainly because it is out of 
reach. Fruit of the dwarf varieties 
may be easily gathered—if the birds 
do not get it first. 

—M. G. Kains. 
Suffern, N. Y. 





GRAPEFRUIT AT AMALFI 


First it was the porter who brought 
to our room our suitcases and basket 
of goodies from home sent to us for 
refreshment on the steamer. He spied 
the blue goose grapefruits in the 
basket and expressed so much inter- 
est in them that we gave him one. 
This stirred up Sefiora Hilda, who 
told us that she was the wife of the 
hotel and besought us to give her 
husband all the grapefruit seed we 
had left that he might plant them in 
the garden of the old Cappucini 
Monastery, now a hotel, and grow 
the fruit for their guests. She also 
told us of a guest in their hotel from 
Boston who was ill and who, when he 
heard that there was a fellow-citizen 
in the hotel with grapefruit, had ex- 
pressed an ardent desire for one. 

As our basket was being taken from 
our room for our departure we handed 
a grapefruit to the concierge to give 
Madame. Later Madame told us that 
the concierge would keep it, but when 
we were leaving we passed Monsieur’s 
office and the grapefruit given to the 
porter and the concierge were there. 
We have much to learn from Italy 
but we did not expect with grapefruit 
or tangelo to create in this land of 
citrus fruits so much pleasant and 
amusing excitement. 

—M. R. Case. 
Taormina, Sicily. 
February 12, 1926. 
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DAHLIAS FROM SEED 


Many garden makers have learned 
in the last year or two that it is quite 
possible to get good Dahlias from 
seed, the plants blooming the first 
season. Some quick-growing Dahlias 
will flower from seed sown out of 
doors after the danger of frost is 
past, but more certain results are ob- 
tained if the seed is sown in boxes 
of earth in a greenhouse or a kitchen, 
about the end of March. No attempt 
should be made to force the young 
plants, but when they have made their 
true leaves they may be shifted, pref- 
erably to paper pots. The best plan to 
follow then is to set them in a cold- 
frame, giving them plenty of air on 
warm days so that they will gradu- 
ally be inured to the outside tempera- 
ture. When danger of frost is past 
they may be set in the open ground 
where they are to flower. In England 
many Dahlias are grown in this way. 
It is to be understood, of course, that 
the character of the flowers to be ob- 
tained from seeds is uncertain. The 
seed never comes true, and some of the 
flowers may not be very pleasing. Oc- 
casionally an unusually fine flower is 
produced. 

When named varieties of Dahlias 
are desired they must be grown from 
tubers. Many garden makers now are 
not satisfied with a mere flower, but 
want to know its name and desire to 
make themselves familiar with its 
habits. They will depend upon tubers 
or started plants. 


The practice of starting plants in 
greenhouses has become well estab- 
lished. Its is now possible to buy 
plants of nearly all the better known 
varieties. Even plants of dwarf bed- 
ding Dahlias, which have become very 
popular across the water, are obtain- 
able this season, and it is to be hoped 
that these dwarf Dahlias will be 
planted more freely than in the past, 
as they have much to recommend 
them. 





A GOOD THYME 


Much has been said for and against 
Thyme as a ground cover. Whatever 
might be reported condemning any 
one species, let us not lose sight of 
Thymus lanuginosus, which is very 
satisfactory and of interesting growth 
and has no bad habits. If any rock 
garden enthusiast has had trouble 
with other kinds, this particular one, 
I am sure, will more than make up 
for the past. 

—Mrs. Louise Warren. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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OLEANDERS 


Can you tell me how to make Oleanders 
bloom either in a rather cold greenhouse 
(ranging from 45 degrees to 70 degrees), or 
out of doors? The white ones bloom to a 
certain extent, but the pink ones form only 
buds which drop off. 


Oleanders may be kept in a cool 
greenhouse of a temperature of 40 to 
45 degrees during the winter months. 
In the spring they should be repotted 
if rootbound; if they are so large that 
repotting is out of the question, two 
or three inches of the top soil should 
be taken off and replaced by the same 
amount of good rich loam. When 
danger of frost is past, the plants 
should be plunged out of doors level 
with tops of the pots, first putting a 
large handful of ashes at the bottom 
of the hole to ensure good drainage 
and to keep worms out. They usually 
begin flowering early in July and eon- 
tinue until frost. 

The dropping of the buds is prob- 
ably caused by drying at the rvots 
and insufficient ventilation in the 
spring. Give plenty of air and water 
when weather is suitable. 
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A VARIEGATED DAHLIA 


As is to be expected, many new 
Dahlias are being offered this season. 
Some of them are remarkably hand- 
some. A Dahlia called Robert Ogden 
Fletcher which has attracted much at- 
tention is illustrated herewith. This 
Dahlia was originated by W. F. 
Brown, formerly of Norwich, Conn., 
but now a resident of Uneasville in 
that state. It is probably a seedling 
of Lady Helen, and was named for 
the first Norwich boy to be killed in 
the World War. The Robert Ogden 
Fletcher is a hybrid decorative Dahlia 
of large size. It is yellow at the center, 
shading to white at the tips and 
flecked with red. The color combina- 
tion is quite unusual, and wherever 
seen it has been described as a varie- 
gated Dahlia of exceptional merit. 
One person admiring it remarked: 
‘Its gold is for patriotism; its red 
for the blood of sacrifice; and its 
white for peace.’’ 





THE NEW DAHLIA ROBERT OGDEN FLETOHER 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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I know of nothing that makes a 
more pronounced accent in landscape 
work than a clump of White Birches. 
Whether growing in a corner of a 
drive or leaning over a stream or re- 
flected in a pond, they are a delight 
to the eye. 

It is a pity that the European White 
Birch (Betula alba) and its charming 
form, the Cutleaf Weeping Birch (B. 
alba laciniata) have fallen a prey to 
the borers. The fact must be kept in 
mind, though, that these pests are 
exceedingly abundant and that any 
planting is pretty sure to be infested 
in the end. The fact cannot be denied, 
I think, although it is much to be re- 
gretted, that these handsome trees are 
decreasing in number throughout the 
country. 

I do not mean to say, however, that 
they should not be planted. If in a 
location removed from older Birches 
and especially when mixed among 
other trees, they are likely to survive 
for many years. They make rapid 
growth and it is worth while planting 
them even though for relatively tem- 
porary effects. 

In this connection it may be well {6 








WHITE BIROCHES ARE VERY DECORATIVE WHEN PLANTED BESIDE A STREAM 


point out that the Birches must be 
planted very early in the spring for 
best results. All too often this fact is 
ignored, and the trees stand still for a 
long time or gradually die. The plant- 


ing should be done just as soon as the 
ground is in good workable condition. 
It is quite possible of course, to go to 
the other extreme and plant while the 
ground is cold and sticky. This is also 
a mistake, and no definite planting 
time can be stated because of the vari- 
ation in seasons. 

The reason for early planting is 
readily understood when one keeps in 
mind the fact that the Birch is one of 
the first trees to start growth in the 
spring. All of the species have this 
early nature, and all of them like 
moisture, although they will grow in 
almost any situation, and seem to 
thrive particularly well on a hillside. 
The Gray Birch (B. populifolia) and 
the Canoe Birch (B. papyrifera) al- 
though lacking somewhat in the grace 
and beauty of the European White 
Birch, are yet good trees and so far 
as I have learned are seldom attacked 
by borers. 

Different trees have many idiosyn- 
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crasies which one learns about as one 
lives with them. The Magnolias, for 
example, act in a manner directly op- 
posite to that of the Birches. If they 
are planted early, they seem to stand 
still for years, while they start into 
growth immediately when planted 
late. 1 am speaking particularly of the 
large-flowered kinds, like M. Soulan- 
geana and various hybrids. 

These trees may be planted even 
when in flower and will become estab- 
lished much more quickly than if 
moved earlier. The reason lies pre- 
sumably, in the fact that they have 
soft, fleshy roots which need to go 
into warm mellow ground. The native 
Magnolias, like the Sweet Bay and M. 
macrophylla, are not quite so insis- 
tent upon late planting, but should 
not be moved very early in the season. 

Getting back again .to trees of the 
opposite type, we find that the flower- 
ing Cherries and the Plums like to be 
shifted rather early in the season, al- 
though it is not necessary to move 
them so early as the Birches. As a 
matter of fact, Cherries and Plums 
which are grown for fruit are best 
planted rather early, and experience 
has shown that when grafting is to be 
done, these trees should be worked 
with several weeks ahead of apples 
and pears. The reason lies, as with 
the Birches, in the fact that they 
start into growth ahead of most other 
trees. 
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THE SEA HOLLIES 


There are many Eryngiums or Sea 
Hollies, the larger number not being 
listed in the catalogues, many of 
which name only E. amethystinum. 
This is prized for the rich color sug- 
gested by the name, and looks well 
when planted in masses, the foliage 
as well as the flowers having a bluish 
tinge. 

Another variety sometimes listed, 
E. planum, has a good blue color and 
flowers into August. This species is 
especially attractive to bees. 

Then there is a hybrid form, E. 
Oliverianum, which is perhaps the 
most striking Eryngium, growing 
three feet tall and having large flower 
heads, with deep blue blossoms. This 
is a plant which vies with the Globe 
Thistle in size and attractiveness. 

The fact should be kept in mind 
that the Eryngiums are not easily 
moved. Any attempt to divide or 
transplant them in the spring is al- 
most sure to result in failure. Like the 
Gasplant (Dictamnus) and a few other 
garden subjects, they are best left for 
a long time in one location. 

New plants are obtained readily 
from seeds, but this seed should be 
sown in the autumn as soon as ripe. 
It will germinate the next spring. 
Small plants of Eryngium which are 
purchased and set out early in the 
spring will probably thrive. 

The Eryngium has one quality very 
much in its favor. It will flourish in 
dry locations, standing droughts bet- 
ter than almost all other perennials, 
although it insists upon a soil which 
is well drained. 





SAINTPAULIA 


The Saintpaulia is a very interest- 
ing and attractive greenhouse plant 
which is not often seen, but which 
blooms for a long season. The flowers 
are blue and very much like violets. 
In fact, the best known variety is 
often called the African Violet. The 
leaves are very hairy on both top and 
bottom, and for the most part are a 
good green color, although there is a 
variety (variegata) the leaves of 
which are variegated with yellow or 
white. 

The Saintpavlia can be propagated 
from the ripened leaves in much the 
same way as Begonias. Late March is 
a good time to do this work. The 
leaves to be used should be cut off 
with an inch of the stalk attached 
and inserted in the sand bed, only a 
small part of the leaf blade being 
covered. The sand must be kept moist 
but not too wet. New plants may also 
be raised from seed handled in much 
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the same way as that of Gloxinias. 
Saintpaulia will bloom at intervals 
throughout the season if given an 
occasional rest, but is somewhat ec- 
centric and occasionally tries the pa- 
tience of gardeners by refusing to 
grow. 





NEW CATALOGUES 


Ploraire Nursery (Chéne-Bourg, Switz.) ‘‘Liste 


des graines, 1926. 

Forty-eight compact pages of alpine and 
erennial seeds from Correvon’s nursery, a 
ine to an entry, with preliminary ‘‘instruc- 
tions for seeding.’’ The lists of Androsaces, 


Primulas, Saxifragas, Sedum, and Sempervi- 
vum are the largest known. 
Green Brook Gardens (Scotch Plains, N. J.) 
‘*Hardy perennial plants.’’ 
An pear -wce og, Nec woe featuring as special- 
eiranthus, Allionii, Delphin- 
Digitalis, 


ties Aquilegia, 


ium, Verbascum, and Campanula 
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Kelly Brothers Nurseries (Dansville, N. Y.) 
‘*Kelly’s certified true-to-name Fruit 
Trees, 1926.’’ 

Planting directions in some detail, full 
descriptions including ripening season, — 
ing qualities, etc., and good illustrations help 
to make this an interesting catalogue. 


Luxford, K. & Co. (Harlow, Eng.) ‘‘Chrysan- 
+ and perpetual flowering Carna- 
ons.’’ 

Descriptions are brief and compact, and the 
number of varieties in each group is unusually 
complete. The Chrysanthemum lists are sup- 
plemented by a separate booklet, Chrysanthe- 
mum novelties.’’ 

Mansell & Hatcher (Rawdon, Yorks., Eng.) 
‘*The Grange collection of Orchids.’’ 

This catalogue lists a collection made by 
Mr. George Hodgson for his personal enjoy- 
ment. A feature of the booklet is the inclusion 
of cultural directions for the amateur. 
Pomona United Nurseries (Dansville, N. Y.) 

**1926 Catalogue.’’ 

Trees and shrubs, both fruit and Ornamen- 
tal, are listed in considerable variety. Descrip- 
tions often include useful hints on good 
choices to suit various conditions. There are 
many illustrations. 











THE SAINTPAULIA, OR AFRICAN VIOLET 


ame in addition to a small general 
ist. 
Hill D., Nursery Co. (Dundee, Ill.) ‘‘Hill’s 
Evergreens.’’ 
A price list of the varieties offered by an 


Evergreen specialist. All are haray in severe 
climates. 


Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) ‘‘Horsford’s 
Annual, 1926.’’ 


An excellent catalogue from a firm of spe- 
cialists in hardy plants. Unusual sections are 
those of hardy terrestrial Orchids, and hardy 
Ferns, and the classification of the main 
body of material into lists according to hardi- 
ness is helpful. This year’s list includes 
Primulas and Hypericums not generally of- 
fered before, with additions to some other 
sections as well. 


Hughes, R. E. (Williamsville, N. Y.) ‘‘A little 
Rose book.’’ 


A selected list of ‘‘varieties that have an 
ideal habit of growth and are not dainty in 
their requirements.’’ 


Pudor, O. M. (Puyallup, Wash.) ‘‘Annual 
flower seeds, Spring, 1926.’’ 
An extremely excellent and suggestive 


booklet, not containing a long list, but hav- 
ing many interesting items. kryngium, Cyno- 
glossum amabile, Siberian Wallflowers, and a 
new Salvia—Harbinger—are a few outstand- 
ing entries. An index would make the useful- 
ness of the catalogue greater. 


Rafn, Johannes & Son (Copenhagen, Den- 

mark) ‘‘Tree Seeds.’’ 

An eight-page price list (English edition) 

divided into European, West-Asiatic and 

North-African conifers; American Conifers; 

East-Asiatic Oonifers; seeds of broad-leaved 
trees and shrubs; Eucalyptus. 


Wetzel, F. A. (Syracuse, N. Y.) ‘‘Price list 
of new and rare European Gladiolus.’’ 

Although only a 6-page folder, the list is 
significant both for the items included and for 
careful descriptions. A note-worthy feature is 
the unusual number of varieties in shades of 
purple, blue, and lavender. A few of the best 
American varieties are included. 
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We offer choice Long Island stock (nearly 
ood as that of New England, Michi- 
pot etc.) in the following SUPREM 
dahlia varieties: : : 
(Varieties of our originations are not of- 
fered in these collections. ) 
1. The Four Dahlia Leaders 
List Value 


3 Mrs. I. de Ver Warner $4.50 





3 Jersey’s Beauty ....... 15.00 
3 Gladys Sherwood ...... 3.00 
S$ Maripoes ........--+0e: 4.50 
12 tubers $27.00 


Our special price. . . .$10.00 





One each (4) ...... 6.00 
prepaid : 
2. Supreme Gladioli 
5 Duchesse of Yorke ... .$2.50 
indigo blue 
5 Mrs. Leon Douglas .... 7.50 
begonia-rose-ruby 
SR oreo oe see 2 0 tae 2.50 
lavender-orchid 
5 Pink Wonder ......... 1.25 
or Purple Glory 
5 B. J. Ghaylor ......... 1.00 
ruffed-rose-pink 
or Rose Ash 
or Crimson Glow 
25 top-size bulbs $14.75 


Our special price..... $4.50 
prepaid — 
3. Pinetum Montbetias 
Collection of three varieties 
100 Bulbs at $6.00 
50 Bulbs at $3.50 
4. Pinetum Iris Special 
Collection of five varieties, 
pumila, bearded and Siberian 
100 at $6.00 
50 at 3.50 
25 at 2.00 
5. “All Season” Pinetum 
Gladioli 
collection. 
Good varieties, selected from 
early, mid-season and _late- 
season blooming varieties to 
give bloom all season. 


100 at $6.00 
50 at 3.50 
25 at 2.00 


6. Selected Gladioli mixture 
standard varieties 


100 at $3.00 
50 at 1.75 
25 at 1.00 


REGAL LILIES 
Stock of large size bulbs almost 
exhausted, we offer small flow- 
ering and planting stock. 
PINETUM CRITICAL GUIDE 
44 Pages. Free if Requested. 
Wholesale Lists Also 


PINETUM GARDENS 
(FRED R. JONES) 
Flowerbulb Growers Since 1917 
Rockville Centre 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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New Pears 


Fruit breeders at the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., are 
sponsoring two Pears which were re- 
cently developed on the Station 
grounds in the belief that the new 
sorts may be highly resistant to blight 
in addition to having other excellent 
qualities. The new varieties have been 
named Phelps and Pulteney, and a 
limited quantity of planting stock is 
available at eost of production for 
fruit growers who care to give the 
new Pears a trial. 

Phelps is a cross between Winter 
Nelis and Russet Bartlett and resem- 
bles the latter. The flavor is better than 
that of Bartlett and the fruit ripens 
much later, about Thanksgiving time. 
The flesh is described as tender, juicy, 
and of a pleasant vinous flavor. 
Phelps has been growing on the Sta- 
tion grounds for twelve years and has 
remained free from blight. 

The sister seedling of Phelps; named 
Pulteney, ripens four weeks later than 
Bartlett and continues in season until 
Phelps is ready for use. Thus the two 
new sorts prolong by several weeks 
the season for the popular Bartlett 
type of pear. Pulteney is of the same 
high quality as Phelps but is a little 
dull in color. It has also remained free 


‘from blight on the Station grounds. 


Stocks of two other good pears are 
also available for distribution by the 
New York State Fruit Testing Co- 
operative Association which propa- 
gates the new varieties of fruit devel- 
oped by the Station fruit breeders and 
distributes them at cost to interested 
fruit growers. These are Gorham and 
Cayuga. 

The Gorham pear is really a late- 
maturing Bartlett and is said by the 
Station horticulturists to be one of 
the very best flavored pears of its 
season. It has proved resistant to 
blight since first being set in the Sta- 
tion orchard in 1913. 

Cayuga is a blight-resistant variety 
of exceptionally good quality. Cayuga 
is one of eight selected out of a lot of 
2,000 Seckel seedlings in an effort to 
develop a blight-resistant pear of good 
quality. 





The Cortland Apple 


Planting stocks of the Cortland, the 
MeIntosh-like apple developed by the 
fruit specialists at the State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
are now available at a nominal cost, 


according to an announcement made 
by officials of the State Fruit Testing 
Association which propagates the new 
varieties originated by the Station 
horticulturists. The Fruit Testing As- 
sociation is a cooperative organiza- 
tion of fruit growers in this State and 
in many other states and Canada who 
undertake to test the new varieties of 
fruit brought out from time to time 
by the New York Experiment Station. 
After supplying its members, the As- 
sociation distributes surplus stock at 
cost of production to other growers 
interested in new fruits. 


The Cortland apple is deseribed as 
the best known of the recent introduc- 
tions by the Geneva Station, and is 
said to give much promise as a sort to 
prolong the season for the very desir- 
able McIntosh type of apple. 


Other excellent varieties of apples 
recently offered fruit growers, stocks 
of which are now available, include 
Red Spy, Red Gravenstein, Improved 
Astrachan, and Sweet Delicious. 


Red Spy and Red Gravenstein are 
typical apples of their kind except for 
a solid red color. Since red apples 
seem to find special favor with the 
consumer these sorts are believed to 
be well worth trying. Red Spy in par- 
ticular, say the Station horticultur- 
ists, is deserving consideration be- 
cause of the high excellence of the 
variety in addition to the deep red 
color. 


The Improved Astrachan, a cross 
between Montgomery and Red Astra- 
chan, is recommended on two counts, 
the variety is later than Astrachan, 
thus prolonging the season for this 
popular type of apple, and of even 
greater importance, the new sort is an 
annual bearer whereas the parent 
variety is noted for its off-season 
habit. 

Sweet Delicious, an early midseason 
apple, is said to be especially fine for 
home use. It is a cross between Deacon 
Jones and Delicious. 





Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties 
Write for new descriptive list 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg - - Texas 


GARDENIAS 


Gardenia Veitchii, from 2%-in., 
$2.00 per doz., $15.00 per 100, 
$125.00 per 1000. Excellent clean 
stock. 


Belmont Garden Co. 


Belmont, Mass. 
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IMPORTANT EXHIBITS AT BOSTON’S FLOWER SHOW 


THE BULB GARDEN OF MRS. HOMER GAGE INOLUDED A SUMMER HOUSE, A BRIDGE, A WATERFALL AND A POOL, 
IN ADDITION TO MANY CHOICE BULBS, WITH A BACKGROUND OF EARLY SHRUBS 


THOMAS ROLAND’S COLLECTION OF ACACIAS, WHICH OCCUPIED ONE END OF THE LARGE EXHIBITION HALL, WAS 
GENERALLY CONCEDED TO BE THE BEST DISPLAY OF THIS KIND EVER SEEN IN AMERICA 
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T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS 





Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 





Glen Head Nassau Co. New York | 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 








Berberis Verngw in Autumn 


BERBERIS VERNZ is perhaps the handsomest of all Bar- 
berries. It has densely arranged arching branches covered 
with bright yellow flowers during Summer, followed in Autumn 
by ornamental salmon-red fruits. Price $2.50 each. 


Many other new and Rare Plants offered in our 1926 Garden 
Annual, now ready. A copy mailed upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


Owner Manager 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 















































Telephone Bellevue 922 


H. FJ. Borowski & Sons 


FLORISTS 
SPECIALTIES 
Cyclamen, Begonias, Roses, Ferns, Bedding Plants 


168 Mt. Hope Street, Roslindale, Mass. 
The Whittemore Co. Roslindale, March 1, 1926 


Gentlemen: 

We have had very good results from using "Ideal" 
granulated peat moss and use it in all our soil mixtures. 
We find it superior to leaf mold and to a certain extent it 
takes the place of stable manure, which is getting scarcer 
all the time. We also have had splendid results using this 
material for propagating, using about two thirds sand and 
one third peat moss. It also makes a splendid mulch and we 
also use it for plunging pots in the greenhouses. For 
azaleas and rhododendrons we find it indispensable, both in 
the soil and as a mulch. 

Yours very truly, 
H. J. Borowski & Sons. 


Sole Agents for New England: General Agents: 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY IDEAL PEAT MOSS CO. 
Harrison Street, Roslindale P. O., Boston, Mass. 96 Wall Street, New York City 
Telephone Parkway 0728, 0729, 0748 Telephone John 0439 



































